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by McClellan. Besides the danger, of which we
have spoken above, that Johnston might invade the
North while the Army of the Potomac was being
transported to the lower Chesapeake, a move which
he very likely would have made had he had (as
was supposed) 100,000 men under him, there was
the determined opposition of the President and of
most of the Cabinet to reckon with. They desired
McClellan to go out and attack the enemy at Man-
assas, or wherever else he could be found, and, in
our judgment, they were quite right. The first
battle had been most unfortunate; it had ended in a
discreditable panic; it was but natural, and it was
very right and proper, that the Government and the
people should expect that their general and their
army would seek the first opportunity to retrieve,
their tarnished reputation. McClelland elaborate
strategy, even if it had been sound (which it cer-
tainly was not), was out of place here ; the balance
between the Federal and Confederate power could
be righted only by a battle. The enemy, even if
behind the Rapidan, were comparatively close at
hand; we had a powerful, well organized, well
disciplined army; there was no reuBon in the world
why we should riot go out and fight them. Thin was
the demand of the people, and it was a natural and
reasonable demand, and the President and Secre-
tary were quite right in giving it expression.
McClellan should have fallen in with it cheerfully,
and have carried it gallantly and promptly into
execution. There was an excellent chance before